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PREMIER  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 

Messrs.  ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  and  GRAU. 

1893  ■ ■ SEASON  ■ .*  1894 


GRAND  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  OPERA  COMPANY, 

COMPOSED  OF  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  SINGERS. 

MR.  HENRY  IRVING, 

ELLEN  TERRY, 

““LONDON  LYCEUM  COMPANY, 

IN  COMPLETE  REPERTOIRE. 

VISITING  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  ONLY. 

GOQUEblN  AND  JHADIN©, 

. . . AND  . . 

FRENCH  COMPANY. 


FOUR  MONTHS  OF  SPECIAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 

M.  MOUNET-SULLY, 

SUPPORTED  BY  JANE  HADIN©  and  FRENGH  GOMPANY, 

IN  REPERTOIRE  OF  FRENCH  TRAGEDIES. 

SEASON  OF  FOUR  MONTHS  ONLY. 

IMRE  KIRALFY’S — . 

GRAND  OPERATIC  HISTORICAL  SPECTACLE 

“AMERICA.” 

IN  MAGNITUDE  AND  POMP  UNPARALLELED. 

THEATRE  COMEDY  FRANCAISE  COMPANY, 

OF  PARIS  -V--— 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE,  LONDON,  ENG. 


DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


Messrs.  ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  and  GRAU 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
£5,  the  following  attractions,  under  ^ 

their  management,  will  appear  in 
Chicago,  as  follows.  At  ■ • ■ 

THE  AUDITORIUM, 

DURING  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR, 

APRIL  19  to  SEPTEMBER  30, 

IMRE  KIRALFY’S  OPERATIC  HISTORICAL  SPECTACLE 

“AMERICA,’9 

WITH  ITS  HISTORY  ADORNED  AND  EMBELLISHED. 


THE  AUDITORIUM 

OCTOBER  2.  FOUR  WEEKS. 

GRAND  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  OPERA. 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


OCTOBER  2.  FOUR  WEEKS. 

Mr.  HENRY  IRVING, 

ELLEN  TERRY,  M2 

LONDON  LYCEUM  CO. 

— — V IN  REPERTOIRE -S-*— 


HOOLEYS  THEATRE. 

OCTOBER  2.  THREE  WEEKS. 

COQUELIN  M2  HADING, 

M2  FRENCH  COMPANY. 


IN  REPERTOIRE 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE, 

NEW  YORK. 

ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  and  GRAU,  Lessees  and  Managers. 

NOW  BEING  RECONSTRUCTED  AND  REMODELED  WITH  ALL 
THE  LATEST  APPLIANCES  AND  INVENTIONS,  AND 
WHEN  COMPLETED  WILL  BE 

The  Most  Magnificent  House  ol  Amasement  in  the  World. 

IT  WILL  BE  OPENED  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  BEGINNING 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27, 

WITH  A SEASON  OK 

GRAND  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  OPERA. 
ABBEY’S  THEATRE. 

NOW  BUILDING. 

Corner  Broadway  and  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  and  GRAU,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

WILL  BE  FORMALLY  OPENED 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  ©, 

. . . BY  . . 

MR.  HENRY  IRVING, 

ELLEN  TERRY,  *"2 

LONDON  LYCEUM  CO. 

WHERE  THEY  WILL  REMAIN  SIX  WEEKS  AND  PRESENT  FULL  REPERTOIRE. 


TREMONT  THEATRE,  boston. 

THE  PARLOR  HOME  OF  THE  PLAY. 


HANDSOMEST  THEATRE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


. . . OPEN  . . . 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  and  GRAU,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 


PLAYING  THE  LEADING  ATTRACTIONS  ONLY. 


DURING  THE  PRESENT  SUMMER  SEASON 

THE  PAULINE  HALL  COMIC  OPERA  CO. 


WILL  APPEAR  AT  THIS  HOUSE  IN  A BRILLIANT  REPERTOIRE. 


MASCONOMO  HOUSE. 

MAIMCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA,  MASS. 

A LUXURIOUS  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT. 

ONLY  24  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

illll llllm.lll^  ' jll till lit Ill lilt Ill llll....lllll..„lllll.,„;% 
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One  of  the  Best  Kept  and  Most  Attractive  Hotels  in  the  World. 


APPLICATION  CAN  NOW  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

J.  J.  SULLIVAN,  Manager. 


IMRE  KIRALFY’S 


GRAND  HISTORICAL  SPECTACLE 

AMERICA 

IN  A PROLOGUE,  TWO  ACTS,  AND  TWENTY-ONE  SCENES. 

ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  & GRAU, 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANAGERS. 


MUSIC  BY 

ANGELO  VENANZI. 


ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS'  HALL. 


Copyrighted,  1S93,  by  Imre  Kiralfy 
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DEDICATED 

TO  MY  SON, 

CHARLES  IMRE  KIRALFY, 

IN  TOKEN  OF  APPRECIATION 
FOR  THE 

PRICELESS  ASSISTANCE 

RENDERED  TO  ME  BY  HIM 
IN  THE 

HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES 

AND  THE 

CONSTRUCTION 

OF  THIS 

PATRIOTIC  WORK. 

IMRE  KIRALFY. 


IMRE  KIRALFY’S 

GRAND  HISTORICAL  SPECTACULAR  MASTERPIECE, 

AMERICA. 

ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  & GRAU, 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANAGERS. 


THE  MUSIC  SPECIALLY  COMPOSED  BY 

ANGELO  VENANZI, 

Composer  of  the  Charming  Music  of  Imre  Kiralfy’s  Spectacles  of  “ Nero,” 
“Columbus,”  “Venice  in  London,”  etc.,  etc. 


WORDS  OF  SONGS  WRITTEN  BY 

F.  ROSSI. 


COSTUMES  AND  ACCESSORIES  DESIGNED  BY 

ALFRED  EDEL. 


THE  ENTIRE  GIGANTIC  PRODUCTION,  THE  BALLETS, 
PROCESSIONS,  AND  MISE-EN-SCENE,  CONCEIVED, 
CREATED,  AND  DESIGNED  BY 

IMRE  KIRALFY, 


AND  PRODUCED  UNDER  HIS  PERSONAL  DIRECTION 
AND  SUPERVISION. 


Mr.  IMRE  KIRALFY’S 

STAFF  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS  AND  ARTISANS  ENGAGED  IN 
THIS  GREAT  PRODUCTION: 

CHEF  D’ORCHESTRE, 

ANGELO  VENANZI. 

COSTUME-DESIGNER, 

ALFRED  EDEL. 

SCENIC  ARTISTS, 

AMABLE  & GARDY, 

RUBE  & CHAPERON, 

FROMONT  & LEMEUNIER. 

COSTUMES  EXECUTED  BY 

EDM.  LANDOLFF.  W.  DAZIAN. 

MISS  FISHER.  MRS.  TORRES. 

CARTONAGES  ACCESSORIES, 

CHAS.  HALLE.  EDW.  SIEDLE.  PIETRO  CROCE. 

MASTER  MACHINIST  AND  CHIEF  OF  SCENIC  DEPARTMENT, 

W.  H.  BOND. 

BALLET  MASTER, 

VICTOR  CHIADO. 

STAGE  MANAGER, 

JOSEPH  SLAYTOR. 

VOCAL  AND  CHORUS  DIRECTOR, 

FRED.  J.  EUSTIS. 

EQUESTRIAN  DIRECTOR, 

KARL  NYEGAARD. 


GENERAL  STAGE  CONTROLLER, 

WM.  GRAHAM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


V 


SJ  N bringing  before  the  public  this,  my  latest  [work, 

f •** 

“ America,”  a few  words  in  reference  to  the 
enormous  labor,  care,  and  attention  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  may  interest  the  reader. 

Early  last  summer  I decided  to  create  a 
spectacle,  to  be  called  “ America,”  dealing  with  the  history  of  four 
centuries  of  American  civilization,  for  production  at  the  Auditorium  in 
Chicago  during  the  period  of  the  World’s  Fair,  1893.  But  little  did 
I consider  at  the  time  what  an  enormous  task  I had  undertaken,  what 
great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  and  how  much  time,  study,  and 
labor  it  would  require  to  develop  the  conception. 

My  first  task  was,  how  to  bring  into  the  form  of  one  play  the 
different  historical  incidents  connected  with  this  country. 

To  do  this  in  a series  of  tableaux  would  have  been  a mere  trifle; 


but  to  construct  a play  combining  these  elements,  with  a continuous 
plot  and  characters  passing  through  the  entire  spectacle,  was  a task 
that  necessitated  much  thought  and  labor,  and  the  result  was  that  I 
concluded  to  make  this  spectacle  allegoric  and  historic  in  character, 
thus  enabling  me  to  carry  two  of  my  principal  characters,  “Prog- 
ress,” and  “ Perseverance,”  through  the  different  centuries  without 
- affecting  the  historical  value  of  the  different  incidents,  and  by  the 
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addition  of  other  allegorical  characters,  such  as  “ Bigotry,”  “Lib- 
erty,” and  the  “Genius  of  Invention,”  etc.,  give  additional  charm 
to  the  play,  and  by  combining  therein  the  conflict  between  Bigotry 
on  one  side  and  Progress,  Perseverance,  and  Liberty  on  the  other,  I 
believe  I have  succeeded  in  the  work. 

This  spectacle  being  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  of  being 
produced  during  the  period  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  where  all 
nationalities  are  expected  to  congregate,  I have  treated  my  subject 
accordingly,  and  while  giving  America  all  due  praise  and  glory  which 
this  great  Nation  deserves,  I was  careful  not  to  give  offense  to  others 
who  may  partake  of  American  hospitality  during  that  period. 

Another  task  was  to  make  this  spectacle  one  that  shall  be  under- 
stood also  by  those  speaking  other  languages,  and  I have  therefore 
constructed  my  play  mimic  and  operatic  in  form,  with  strong  dra- 
matic situations,  and  only  such  dialogue  as  is  necessary  to  interest  the 
American  spectator. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  four  centuries  I have  touched, 
in  my  prologue,  the  epoch  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  commencing  the  first  act 
of  the  spectacle  with  the  Settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation.  I 
have  selected  only  such  subjects  as  have  absolutely  lent  aid  to  the  Prog- 
ress, Civilization,  Liberty  of  Mind  and  Action,  and  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  America,  and  such  as  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  country. 

Inspired  in  this  work  by  all  the  great  American  historians  and 
poets,  whom  I have  carefully  studied,  and  whom  I have  followed 
minutely  in  every  possible  manner,  I have  aimed  to  reproduce  in  this 
play  true  history  with  poetic  surroundings. 

The  characters,  and  the  scenes  where  my  action  takes  place,  have 
all  been  carefully  studied,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  son  Charles, 
who  has  devoted  almost  a year  of  his  time  exclusively  to  historical  re- 


searches,  here  as  well  as  at  the  British  Museum  in  London,  for  this 
work,  I have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  a work  true  to  history  in  its 
most  minute  details,  which  I feel  sure  the  public  will  appreciate. 

“ Progress”  and  “ Perseverance ” are,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  main  characters  of  my  play.  They  inspire  Columbus,  Isabella,  all 
other  explorers,  the  first  Puritan  Settlers,  and  (accompanied  by  Lib- 
erty) give  the  Americans, — from  the  Battle  of  Lexington  to  the  Sur- 
render of  Yorktown, — their  true  Liberty  and  Independence,  and 
finally,  surrounded  by  the  “Genius  of  Invention,”  bring  forth 
Franklin’s  inventions,  Fulton’s  first  Steamboat,  and  other  great  Ameri- 
can inventions  up  to  the  present  day.  They  give  Freedom  to  slaves, 
reunite  the  North  and  the  South,  inspire  and  civilize  the  Far  West,  and 
finally  assemble  to  greet  the  representatives  of  the  World  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago,  where  the  genius  of  all  nations  meets  to 
pay  them  homage. 

I can  not  conclude  without  saying  a few  words  in  reference  to  the 
music,  designs  and  coloring,  poetry  of  motion,  action,  and  general 
mise-en-scene  of  this  production. 

The  music,  by  Angelo  Venanzi,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  geni- 
uses of  the  present  day,  has  been  composed  under  my  personal  direc- 
tion, and  I know  of  no  man  who  could  have  carried  out  my  concep- 
tion in  such  a charming,  complete,  and  poetical  manner  as  this  great 
man  has  done. 

Harmony  in  color  can  be  conceived  as  harmony  in  music  can  be 
heard.  Without  the  proper  and  harmonious  coloring  no  picture  can 
be  artistic  or  complete.  One  wrong  shade  or  color  in  a picture  is 
like  a false  note  played  in  music.  I have  therefore  prepared  all  the 
coloring  of  my  scenes  to  go  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  costumes  and 
surroundings  that  appear  in  each.  I have  personally  selected  every 
shade  and  color  of  all  materials  in  this  entire  production,  harmonizing 
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them  in  such  a perfect  manner  that  the  costumes  shall  not  only  har- 
monize with  each  other  and  form  novel  and  kaleidoscopic  effects 
wherever  it  may  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  but  also  harmonize 
with  the  scene  which  forms  the  background. 

In  Mons.  Alfred  Edel,  one  of  the  finest  costume  designers  of  the 
day,  I have  found  a charming  collaborateur  to  carry  out  my  ideas  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  must  say  that  he  has  done  the  greatest 
work  in  that  line  that  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  reference  to  the  Poetry  of  Motion,  coregraphic  composition 
of  ballets,  processions,  dances,  and  general  mise-en-scene , I have 
avoided  everything  that  is  superfluous,  confining  myself  solely  to  ef- 
fects in  action,  grouping,  figures,  and  situations  such  as  are  novel  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  I believe  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
all  spectacular  representations,  and  I trust  that  the  kind  public  will 
take  in  consideration  the  care  and  labor  that  I have  bestowed  upon 
this  production,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly. 

Imre  Kiralfy. 

Chicago,  April  8,  1893. 
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IMRE  KIRALFY’S 

HISTORICAL  SPECTACLE 

AMERICA 

* 

Prologue — Scene  I. 


THE  WARLIKE  CITY  OF  SANTA  FE, 

With  the  Palaces  of  the  King  and  of  the  Grand  Inquisador,  from 
which  in  the  far  distance  is  seen  the  imposing  Alhambra. 

Progress  and  Perseverance  are  gazing  intently  upon  Bigotry, 
who  is  slumbering  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  Inquisador’s  Palace. 

Progress  exclaims*;  “ Let  man  now  arise  ! Arise  from  the  dense 
gloom  which  for  centuries  has  befogged  the  world.” 

Perseverance:  “Thou  art  right.  ’Tis  time,  and  I also  thus 
would  have  it.” 

Progress:  “Yes!  but  mark:  she  who  yonder  sleeps  retards  the 
flight  of  my  most  venturesome  thoughts.” 

Perseverance:  “Come,  let  us  rouse  her  from  her  slothful 
torpor.” 

Progress,  to  Bigotry:  “Awake!  and  learn  that  new-born  glo- 
ries dawn  on  Mankind,  and  new  Worlds  wait  to  bless  the  old  World’s 
love  with  a noble  and  vigorous  offspring.” 

Bigotry  : ’Tis  false ! Has  not  our  great  Creator  defined  the  limit 
of  man’s  power  ? ’Twere  crime  to  explore  beyond  His  will.” 

Perseverance:  “Light,  and  not  Darkness  is  the  emblem  of  our 
exalted  aims.” 

Bigotry  : “I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  if  thou  art,  even  I would 
follow  thee.” 

Progress  and  Perseverance,  seeing  the  advance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tor, depart,  Bigotry  soon  following  them. 

The  Grand  Inquisador,  with  attendants,  now  emerges  from  the 
Palace,  while  a renegade  Prisoner,  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  followed 
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by  his  wife  and  children,  confront  him.  He  bids  the  captive  to  confess 
guilt,  or  prepare  for  horrible  torture.  Despite  the  pleadings  of  his 
wife  and  children,  the  Prisoner  prefers  death  to  falsehood.  At  a sig- 
nal from  the  Grand  Inquisador,  the  Prisoner  is  seized,  and,  regardless 
of  his  wife’s  supplications,  he  is  dragged  to  the  Halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
while  she  and  her  children  are  rudely  driven  off  by  Soldiers. 

A joyous  populace  now  assembles  to  greet  King  Ferdinand, 
mounted  upon  a gallant  steed,  and  escorted  by  a splendid  retinue  of 
Nobles,  Knights  and  Cavaliers.  He  meets  and  salutes  his  Queen, 
9 Isabella,  who  is  gracefully  seated  on  a handsome  palfrey,  preceded 
by  winsome  pages  in  Court  regalia  Amid  enthusiastic  huzzas  the 
King  proclaims  that  Granada  must  this  day  surrender,  and  then  Spain 
will  be  forever  delivered  of  Moorish  domination. 

The  King  then  dispatches  two  of  his  Cavaliers  to  demand  the 
instant  surrender  of  Granada,  after  which  both  King  and  Queen  give 
audience  to  Juan  Perez,  who  reminds  them  of  their  promised  aid  to 
his  friend  Columbus,  should  Spanish  arms  conquer  the  Moors. 

Perez  then  leads  Columbus  into  the  royal  presence,  and  the  Great 
Mariner  implores  their  Majesties  for  the  needed  vessels  for  his  pro- 
jected voyage  of  discovery,  but  he  is  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
the  conquered  Moorish  King. 

Boabdil  and  his  suite  now  appear,  and  he  attempts  to  kneel  but 
is  prevented  by  Ferdinand.  He  now  delivers  the  keys  of  Granada  to 
the  Spanish  King,  who  places  them  in  the  hands  of  Isabella.  While 
the  Moorish  King  and  his  followers  depart,  the  jubilant  populace  in 
tumultuous  manifestations  of  joy  at  the  grand  achievements  of  Spanish 
valor  blend  their  voices  in  a 

Glorious  Chant  of  Victory. 

Long  live  our  King ! Long  live  our  King ! 

Let  canon  boom  and  joy-bells  ring ! 

The  battle’s  won.  His  praises  sing, 

Long  live  our  King,  Long  live  our  King ! 

Gloriously  with  fierce  attack 
He  has  brought  our  jewel  back. 

No  Spaniard  e’er  did  courage  lack, 

Nor  ever  suffer  on  coward  rack. 

Chorus  of  Women  ( while  approaching  Isabella). 

The  Lord  of  Battles  has  thus  far, 

Fair  Isabella,  restored  this  gem. 

Now  Columbus  seeks  another  star 
To  blaze  on  thy  Royal  diadem. 

All. 

Thou,  Lord  of  all,  hast  deigned  to  save 
Our  noble  Country  from  a grave. 

To  Boabdil,  no  longer  slave, 

Our  flag  o’er  Granada  e’er  shall  wave. 

(End  of  Scene  i.) 
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Prologue — Scene  II. 


THE  SEAPORT  OF  HUELVA. 


In  the  distance  Female  Voices  are  heard  warbling  a stirring  Bar- 
carolle. These  gradually  approach  the  spot  where  Progress  and 
Perseverance,  clad  as  Sailors,  are  busily  preparing  for  their  depart- 
ure. 

Chorus  of  Women  of  Huelva. 

Our  stately  ships  at  anchor  ride, 

Brave  Mariners  of  Spain,  Good-bye  ! 

May  Heaven  the  brave  explorer  guide 
To  shores  beneath  the  western  sky. 

That  mysterious  voice,  whose  power 
A torpid  World  roused  to  its  feet, 

Hath  also  told  the  joyful  hour 

When  we  again  in  peace  shall  meet. 

Bigotry  now  appears,  as  Progress  exclaims : ‘ ‘ Already  the 

soul  of  man  is  filled  with  Faith.” 

Perseverance  responds:  “Yes!  and  it  is  an  eternal  burning 
Faith  in  all.” 

Bigotry  (earnestly):  “’Tis  joy  to  believe.  In  fear  no  longer 

be.” 

(The  Female  Singers  resume.) 

Mothers,  Wives,  and  Maidens  blessed, 

Despite  dangers,  pains,  and  fears, 

Our  hearts  are  full  with  doubt  oppressed, 

Our  eyelids  drooping  wet  with  tears. 

But  soon  our  heroes  will  return, 

And  then,  with  chaplet  green  and  flower, 

And  gentle  kisses  and  bright  smiles, 

We’ll  welcome  them  to  Spain  once  more. 

The  energetic  preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  Caravels  are 
marred  by  Pedro,  leader  of  a mutinous  portion  of  the  Crews,  but  this 
is  allayed  when  Alonzo  Pinzon  shows  a Blind  Father  whose  faith  in 
Columbus  causes  him  to  bring  his  three  sons  as  volunteers  for  the 
voyage. 

Columbus  appears,  kneels  and  vows  fidelity  to  the  Crown  of* 
Spain,  and  then  invokes  Heaven’s  protection.  After  this,  Juan  Perez 
pronounces  a benediction. 

The  Crew  prepares  to  embark,  in  the  presence  of  Columbus  and 
Perez,  while  Progress,  encouraging  the  Crew,  sings  them 
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A Ballad. 


Oh!  Judge  not  foolishly 
That  treach’rous  is  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  ocean  bound 
Another  shore  is  found. 

Beyond  the  ocean  bound 
Another  land  is  found, 

Which  in  its  Mountains’  hold 
Hath  the  silver  and  the  gold. 

Spain,  our  mistress  dear, 

Of  a new-found  Hemisphere, 

From  this  fond  shore  in  turn, 

In  wisdom  doth  discern. 

Then  courage  and  good  cheer 
Await  those  remaining  here. 

But  on  yon  distant  strand 
Will  rise  the  promised  land. 

The  Sailors  have  entered  the  Boats  and  the 

Women  sing  a farewell . 

Good-by,  brave  Sons  of  Spain, 

Ye  will  return  ere  long, 

Our  smiles  and  kisses  to  gain, 

And  flower  wreathes  and  song. 

Perseverance  (from  the  Ship) : 

Fear  not,  brave  Seamen,  glory  waits, 

The  flowing  sails  are  set. 

Bigotry  (on  shore) : 

Should  this  impious  madness  prove, 

God  will  avenge  it  yet. 

The  Mariners  (on  board  while  sailing  away) : 

Dear  Wives  and  Maidens  now  farewell, 

Our  enterprise  shall  gain 
Honor,  Glory,  Wealth  and^Power, 

And  influence  for  Spain. 

During  this  Chorus,  Columbus,  accompanied  by  Progress  and 
Perseverance,  has  boarded  the  Caravel  with  Bigotry  as  a Spectator, 
and 

The  Memorable  Voyage  in  Quest 
of  a New  World 

has  been  Enthusiastically  Inaugurated. 

(End  of  Scene  2.) 


Prologue — Scene  III. 


THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN, 

THE  SANTA  MARIA,  THE  NINA,  AND  THE  PINTA. 


Pedro  is  at  the  Helm,  while  Progress,  in  mariner’s  attire,  at  the 
Mainmast,  beholds  the  rising  sun.  Pablo,  a veteran  Mariner,  is  ridi- 
culed by  his  dissatisfied  messmates  for  mistaking  a distant  cloud  for 
land.  Pending  a storm,  Perseverance  and  the  crew  come  on  Deck, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  the  Tempest  subsides. 

The  Mutineers  (in  Groups ). 

First  Group  : 

Let  us  all  rebel.  He  nature  defies. 

May  he  be  drowned,  we  pray  again. 

Second  Group  : 

Reverse  the  helm,  that  our  good  ship  flies 
Back  once  more  to  happy  Spain. 

Perseverance  (aside  to  Columbus) : 

Have  thou  no  fear, 

For  I am  with  thee. 

Thy  genius  shall  conquer 
Every  idle  threat. 

Third  Group: 

Thou,  Columbus,  art  a foolish  chief, 

Whose  King  will  teach  thee  to  restrain 

All  : 

Thy  vain  ambition,  past  belief ; 

A prisoner  thou’lt  return  to  Spain. 

The  mutineers  attempt  to  fetter  Columbus  with  chains,  but  his 
courage  successfully  defies  them,  and  subsequently  he  loads  their 
leader  with  irons,  and  places  him  in  the  hold  of  the  Caravel. 

Columbus  then  espies  land,  and  asks  two  of  his  followers  if  he  has 
not  become  the  victim  of  an  optical  illusion. 

Progress  : 

Light ! Light ! Thou  hast  inspired  me, 

O soon  reveal  to  these  poor  mutineers 
The  glorious  new  land. 
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Perseverance  : 


Yes,  they  will  sooni>e  enlightened 
By  the  marvels  of  a New  World. 

A signal  gun  from  the  Pinta  confirms  the  thrilling  news  of  the 
discovery,  and  all  hands  rush  on  deck  to  obtain  a view  of  the  much 
coveted  shore.  Upon  beholding  it,  all  aboard  unite  in  a 

Joyful  Hymn  of  Thanks \ 

Thanks  to  thee,  who  hast  filled  our  eye 
With  splendors  of  a new-found  Earth. 

Oh ! Light  divine  hast  brought  us  nigh 
To  happiness  and  celestial  worth. 

(End  of  Scene  3.) 
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Prologue — Scene  IV. 


SAN  SALVADOR. 


Indians  bearing  deer-skins  on  their  shoulders,  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows ready  to  capture  game,  come  forward  slowly,  but,  at  sight  of  the 
Spanish  Caravels  in  the  distance,  manifest  great  alarm,  and  seek  to 
conceal  themselves  beneath  their  deer-pelts.  Other  Indians  cautiously 
appear,  and  taking  those  who  preceded  them  for  game  are  about  to 
shoot  at  their  hidden  companions,  when  they  jump  up  and  prevent  the 
shooting,  and  all  laugh  heartily  at  the  incident. 

An  Indian  maiden  then  makes  her  appearance,  and  four  compet- 
ing lovers  surround  and  kneel  to  her,  each  grotesquely  declaring  his 
affection.  They  soon  begin  a contention  about  her,  and  try  to  seize 
her.  She  escapes,  and  two  Indian  girls  seek  to  protect  her  from  the 
pursuing  Indians,  but  they  soon  find  themselves  confronted  by  the 
Indian  Chief,  whom  they  supplicate.  He  recognizes  their  ludicrous 
position,  and  sends  for  his  warriors,  whom  he  signals  to  arrest  the  four 
offenders,  but  in  the  confusion  a cannon  salute  from  one  of  the  Car- 
avels is  heard.  This  novel  sound  so  horrifies  the  Indians  that  all  of 
them  fall  on  their  faces,  but  soon  arise  slowly,  and  believing  the  Car- 
avels and  their  crews  to  be  immortals,  hide  themselves  in  fear  and 
trembling. 

Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  now  land,  Columbus  being  the  first 
to  put  his  foot  on  the  newly  found  shore.  With  drawn  sword  aloft  he 
plants  the  Spanish  flag,  and  takes  solemn  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  while  the  Crew  burst  forth  into 

Songs  of  Exultation. 

(While  planting  the  Flag  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.) 

His  glorious  and  intrepid  hand 
O’ercame  the  perils  of  the  sea, 

And  planted  on  this  virgin  strand 
The  eternal  Flag  of  Liberty. 

The  wild  people  of  this  clime 

Will  soon  follow  in  Freedom’s  train. 

Columbus,  he  of  brain  sublime, 

Has  grasped  a World  from  raging  main. 

This  Victory  brings  the  fruits  of  Peace, 

And  ever  will  an  emblem  be 

That  bickering  and  turmoil  cease, 

That  men  may  dwell  in  harmony. 

Ferdinand,  our  great  Monarch,  he 
Seized  majestic  Genius  by  the  hand; 

While  to  him  then  we  bend  the  knee, 

We  hail  Columbus  and  the  promised  land. 
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r^The  Mutineers  now  ask  forgiveness  of  Columbus,  kneeling  in 
groups : 

First  Group: 

Forgive  us  rebels,  O kind  Columbus ! 

Second  Group: 

O Sage  prophetic,  do  grace  bestow ! 

Third  Group  : 

Pardon  this  unworthy  act,  our  liege, 

Fourth  Group  : 

Forgive,  O heart  magnanimous. 

Chorus  of  Praise. 

All: 

To  thee,  courageous  Pilot,  thanks! 

To  thee,  inspired  genius,  praise! 

Thou  didst  dispel  the  direful  fate 

Which  two  great  worlds  did  separate. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Chorus  the  Indians  slowly  venture  from 
their  hiding-places  and  admire  the  gay  Spaniards  as  they  settle  down 
in  little  groups.  The  Spaniards  now  bring’them  toys,  trinkets,  hawk 
and  other  bells,  the  sound  of  which  so  pleases  them  that  they  act  like 
delighted  children. 

Many  comical  episodes  occur  between  the  Indians  and  their  vis- 
itors, while  Columbus  has  despatched  Pinzon  and  Pedro  to  recon- 
noitre the  adjacent  country. 

Columbus  approaches  the  Flag,  and  the  Indians  also  advance 
with  a sailor  and  a mariner  surrounded  by  natives  and  the  two  Pinzons 
with  a group  of  Indian  maidens,  and  their  Chief.  One  of  the  maidens 
not  only  admires  one  of  the  sailors,  but  becomes  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  and  a very  amusing  scene  between  them  follows,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  surprise  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
are  so  pleased  with  the  strangers  that  they  invite  them  to  follow  to  their 
tepis  and  all  move  away  merrily,  leaving  Columbus  alone,  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  thought. 

Columbus  kneels  and  thanks  Heaven  for  the  success  he  has 
acheived. 

Progress  (in  allegorical  garb)  flanked  by  two  children  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Liberty  and  Toleration,  now  approaches  Columbus, 
and  exclaims: 

We  salute  thee,  O Finder  of  a World! 

Thou  who,  bursting  bonds  of  prejudice  asunder, 

Opened’st  up  a way  to  this  New  Land.  Now  known, 

Many  a keel  will  plow  the  daring  furrow 

First  traced  by  thee, — but  thine  the  greatest  glory. 
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Beyond  where  thou  canst  see  be  mighty  countries, 

Wherein,  in  times  to  come,  a glorious  nation 
Shall  give  example  to  the  world  of  freedom; 

Where  all  men  shall  be  equal,  and  all  thought 
Be  free  as  air ; where  Science  shall  attain 
Heights  upon  which  to  gaze  were  now  but  folly. 

Then  shall  thy  name,  O great  Discoverer, 

By  countless  millions  of  Mankind  be  honored, 

And  haughty  nations  shall  thy  memory  treasure 
Till  all  the  world  be  one,  O hail  to  thee ! 

Progress  now  reveals  to  him  his  successors  in  the  realms  of  dis- 
covery in  the  following  visions  : 

Tableau  i. 

Here  behold  Ponce  de  Leon  discovering  Florida. 

Tableau  2. 

Look ! Vasco  de  Balbao  has  found  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tableau  3. 

See  ! De  Soto  reveals  the  Mississippi  River,  wherein  he  soon  will 
find  a watery  grave.  * 

Tableau  4. 

Observe  the  first  British  settlers  at  Jamestown. 

Tableau  5. 

Behold  here  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  found  a great 
Nation. 

Tableau  6. 

And  finally,  the  new  Plymouth  Plantation, — Liberty  and  Freedom 
for  all  mankind. 

Progress  : 

Great  Discoverer,  I salute  thee, 

Farewell,  Farewell. 

Now  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  with  arms  locked,  return  in  an 
exceedingly  fraternal  and  social  mood. 

The  Spaniards,  becoming  exuberantly  joyful  at  their  marvelous 
success,  raise  Columbus  on  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  off  in  Tri- 
umph. 

(End  of  Scene  4.) 
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Prologue — Scene  V. 


THE  CITY  OF  BARCELONA . (April,  1493.) 


Brilliant  illuminations  in  honor  of  the  triumphant  return  of  Columbus. 

Nobles  and  people  throng  the  streets  amid  triumphal  arches.  The 
King  and  Queen  are  gorgeously  enthroned. 

Bells  are  ringing;  trumpets  are  sounding;  music  is  playing,  and 
the  whole  city  is  in  Gala  dress. 

GRAND  FESTIVE  PAGEANT. 

Chorus  of  Spanish  Ladies  : 

Glad  April,  with  the  gentle  Western  breeze, 

Comes  back  to  us  once  more,  and  once  again 
Comes  the  great  Pilot  from  the  land  he  found, 

And  with  him  the  undaunted  youth  of  Spain. 

Floral  Group : 

Spain  is  a glorious  garden,  weave  we  garlands, 

Spain  is  a splendid  meadow,  all  in  flower. 

The  air  is  rich  in  odors,  and  the  myrtle 
Is  green  to  deck  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

There  is  a sweetness 
Divine  in  its  seeming 
Which  from  the  bright  eyes 
Of  the  Queen  is  beaming. 

Group  of  Sailors  : 

The  Ocean  is  our  life  when  it  is  restless, 

Raging  it  is  our  glory,  not  our  fear. 

With  helm  and  sail  we  conquer  every  tempest, 

Our  Pilot’s  arm  is  strong  when  death  is  near. 

Song  (During  the  Dancing). 

With  tripping  foot  we  touch  the  land, 

For  its  festivity  and  joy, 

Our  fancy,  curbed  on  every  hand, 

Looks  oceanward  for  its  employ. 

With  tripping  foot  the  land  we  touch, 

But  here  claim  laurels  as  our  own, 

In  interchange  for  treasures  rich, 

Which  we  from  distant  shores  bring  home. 

Deputies  of  France. 

To  Isabella,  we,  the  Flower  of  France, 

From  Charles  the  kind,  respectful  homage  bring. 

Upon  the  footsteps  of  the  throne  of  Spain 
We  lay  the  pleasant  tribute  of  our  King. 
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Song  (During  Dance). 

Of  a sweet  flower  smiling  in  the  sun, 

A flower  of  sweetest  scent  is  France, 

Where  all  the  day  all  men  are  gay, 

And  sorrow  ceases  in  the  dance. 

Deputations  from  Rome  and  Naples. 

In  honor  of  the  triumph  Rome  the  Eternal 
To  heaven  offers  lofty  notes  of  praise. 

Nor  fails  Partenope,  bewitching  siren 
Of  Southern  seas,  the  swelling  song  to  raise. 

Envoys  from  Portugal. 

Fair  Lucitania  joins  the  chorus. 

Her  perfect  King  did  long  believe 
Columbus  would  his  task  fulfill, 

His  great  discovery  achieve. 

Ambassadors  and  Followers  from  England. 

All  powerful  Albion,  on  the  sea  reposing, 

Columbus  to  thy  genius  doth  incline, 

And  Henry  thus  described  thy  great  adventure, 
Achievement  “ more  than  mortal,  e’en  divine.” 

Representatives  from  Germany. 

Our  steps  from  Northern  lands  we’ve  hither  turned, 

Where  the  Third  Frederic  holds  his  royal  sway. 

Frederick,  whom  all  men  call  the  Friend  of  Science, 

To  him  thy  fame  is  glorious  as  the  day. 

Groups  of  Ambassadors  of  Venice. 

’Twas  Marco  Polo,  a true  son  of  Venice 
Who  pushed  past  the  Levant  his  bold  emprise. 

Genoa’s  Ambassadors  and  Followers. 

’Twas  in  Legurian  seas  that  child  Columbus 
Upon  the  waves  saw  the  New  World  rise. 

At  this  juncture  Columbus  arrives  and  a triumphal  chorus  is  chanted. 

Triumph,  O great  Columbus, 

All  men  do  honor  thee, 

In  thee  the  clear- voic’d  Herald 
Of  a new  age  we  see. 

Columbus  advances  the  Royal  Couple  and  presents  to  them  the 
Indians  he  has  brought  with  him. 

Triumph  Columbus, 

Let  thy  name  never 
Perish  among  men, 

Triumph  forever. 

(End  of  Prologue.) 
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Act  I — Scene  I. 


THE  NEW  PL  YMOUTH  SETTLEMENT.  (1621.) 


(The  “ Mayflower”  is  seen  in  the  distance  ready  for  departure. 
A hut  stands  in  the  foreground.) 

Governor  Bradford  meets  Miles  Standish  and  Alden  and 
tells  them  that  the  “ Mayflower”  is  ready  to  sail  for  England,  and  if 
any  of  the  colonists  desire  to  return  to  England  he  does  not  wish  to 
detain  them.  Many  of  the  settlers  and  their  children  arrive  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Governor. 

Progress  and  Perseverance  (in  Puritan  attire)  gaze  interestedly  at 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Liberty  appears  and  thus  addresses  the  Puritans. 

Liberty. 

Hail ! Souls  Elect ! Made  sacred  by  the  bond, 

The  solemn  bond  that  binds  you  to  each  other ; 

Whence  will  be  born  and  grow  on  this  virgin  soil 
Pure  and  holy  worship  and  priceless  liberty. 

Of  liberty  in  action  and  in  thought 
I am  the  genius,  native  to  this  land ; 

’Tis  I who  welcome  you,  and  now  inspire  your 
Souls,  pure  and  earnest,  so  that  when  the  pride 
Of  Bigotry  has  perished,  in  its  place 
True  liberty  of  conscience  may  arise. 

Progress  : Mine  be  the  task  to  aid  mankind  to  secure  the  widest 
freedom  in  the  realms  of  thought,  speech,  and  action. 

Perseverance  : With  examples  of  patience,  endurance  and 
energy  will  I earnestly  second  thee  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work. 

Liberty  now  retires  as  John  Alden  comes  in  view,  followed  by 
Puritan  men,  women  and  children,  who  appear  as  alarming  the  popu- 
lace because  they  see  an  Indian  approaching. 

Miles  Standish,  with  soldiers,  followed  by  Governor  Brad- 
ford, return. 

The  Indian,  Samoset,  arrives.  He  manifests  surprise  at  the  ap- 
parent alarm,  and  in  friendly  tones  greets  them  with  “Welcome, 
Englishmen,”  in  fair  English. 

Samoset  relates  that  he  belongs  to  the  Wampanoag  Tribe,  and 
that  he  likes  the  English,  and  will  serve  them  faithfully  as  an  inter- 
preter. All  are  pleased,  and  Bradford  and  Standish  conclude  to 
retain  him. 
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Friendly  Indians  now  appear,  preceded  by  their  chief  Massasoit, 
who  offers  his  friendship  to  the  Puritans. 

The  Indians  surround  Massasoit,  Samoset,  Bradford  and  Puri- 
tans, and  are  about  to  arrange  a treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity. 

Meanwhile  Standish  has  told  Alden  of  his  love  for  Priscilla, 
and  although  he  is  brave  and  gallant  to  the  death,  he  lacks  the  courage 
to  ask  Priscilla  to  become  his  wife,  and  begs  his  friend  Alden  to  do 
so  for  him.  At  first  Alden  declines,  but  subsequently  consents,  with 
the  warning  that  Standish  must  abide  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be. 

While  this  transpires,  Priscilla  has  been  plying  her  spinning- 
wheel  in  the  hut. 

Alden  causes  Priscilla  much  surprise  after  entering  her  hut,  and 
when  he  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  mission.  His  courage 
fails,  however,  and  after  vain  efforts  to  explain  his  visit  he  is  about  to 
depart,  when  Priscilla  detains  him. 

During  this  episode  the  Indian  chief,  Massasoit,  is  passing  the 
Pipe  of  Peace  to  Governor  Bradford  and  the  others,  and  finally  they 
conclude  A Treaty  of  Amity  and  Friendship. 

The  Indians  now  bid  Governor  Bradford  farewell  and  depart. 

John  Alden,  encouraged  by  Priscilla,  now  relates  that  Miles 
Standish  has  deputized  him  to  ask  her  to  become  Standish’s  wife. 
Priscilla,  with  astonishment  and  surprise,  replies:  “If  the  captain  of 
Plymouth  desires  to  wed  me,  why  does  he  not  come  himself?”  And 
then,  laughing  at  John  Alden’s  confusion,  she  adds,  archly:  “Why 
don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?” 

John  Alden  seems  almost  dazed,  and  as  he  hurriedly  leaves  her 
hut  he  meets  Standish,  who  is  patiently  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his 
interview  with  Priscilla. 

Alden  then  informs  Standish  that  Priscilla  has  declined  his 
suit,  upon  which  Standish  intuitively  suspects  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  furiously  accuses  Alden  of  having  played  him  false  in  seeking  to 
supplant  him  in  Priscilla’s  love,  and  then  angrily  disappears. 

The  Puritans  are  now  confronted  by  an  Indian  Messenger, 
bearing  a bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a rattlesnake’s  skin  from 
Canonicus,  a hostile  chief,  as  a token  of  his  animosity,  and  presents 
them  to  Governor  Bradford. 

The  Governor  throws  th£  arrows  out  of  the  skin,  which,  with 
Miles  Standish’s  aid,  he  fills  with  powder  and  shot  and  hands  to  the 
savage  Messenger,  directing  him  to  take  it  to  his  master  as  the  Gov- 
ernor’s ireply  to  his  challenge.  The  messenger  then  humbly  glides 
away. 

Samoset  arrives  as  the  messenger  leaves,  and  advises  them  all  to 
arm  for  battle,  as  he  believes  that  hostile  Indians  are  approaching. 
This  causes  a general  stampede,  and  all  rush  off  to  prepare  for  what 
seems  to  promise  an  unavoidable  and  sanguinary  conflict. 

j (End  Scene  i.) 
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Act  I — Scene  II. 


THE  MAYPOLE  OF  MERRYMOUNT.  (1628.) 


A view  of  Merrymount,  with  mountain  ranges  in  the  distance.  A 
pavillion  with  Maypole  arranged  for  a merrymaking,  with  tables,  wine 
barrels,  flagons  and  cups.  Dancers,  singers,  merrymakers,  Puritans, 
and  villagers  appear  in  Festive  attire. 

Chorus  and  Dance. 

Beautiful  on  the  mountain  side 

The  Maypole,  like  a banner  gay, 

Shines  in  the  splendor  of  the  orb  of  day. 

Let’s  gather  roses,  and  with  pride 

Our  snowy  breasts  and  hair  adorn, 

And  honor  thus  the  bright  and  glorious  morn. 

Dancing  girls  now  appear  and  the  merrymaking  begins.  Maidens, 
children,  mirthmakers,  donkey  and  pick-a-back  dancers ; strong  men 
show  their  muscular  feats,  and  youths  reveal  their  prowess  as  wrestlers. 
Here  follows  the 

GREAT  ECCENTRIC  BALLET  OF  MERRYMAKERS. 
Then  the  Bacchanals  become  jubilant  and  indulge  in  a 
Dance  and  Chorus  : 

Only  in  the  Bacchic  madness 
Is  there  gladness ; 

Only  in  the  whirling  measure 
Perfect  pleasure ; 

To  none  but  Bacchants  is  the  ideal 
Truly  real; 

Nature  only  lives  forever, 

Changing  never ! 

This  wild  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  John  Endi- 
cott,  Miles  Standish,  and  his  followers. 

Endicott  is  infuriated  at  the  merrymaking.  He  draws  his  sword 
and  strikes  the  Maypole,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  cut  it  down. 

All  present  seem  to  be  transfixed  with  fright. 
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ENDICOTT  : 


Idolators,  your  foolish  joy 
But  honors  an  unholy  tale ; 

Cease  then  these  rites,  ye  priests  of  Baal. 

This  impious  altar  I destroy 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  rules  alone 
Earth,  air  and  sea.  Now  terminate 
These  orgies  of  your  frenzied  state. 

Let  all  your  sins  be  overthrown. 

Endicott  : 

In  the  name  of  the  true  God  this  altar  I destroy. 

People : 

In  the  name  of  the  true  God  our  altar  he  destroys. 

The  Puritan  soldiers  now  start  to  cut  down  the  Maypole,  and 
Endicott,  with  drawn  sword,  ends  the  pleasures  of  the  festivitants. 

(End  of  Scene  2.) 
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Act  I — Scene  III. 


DARKNESS— 1 HE  TRIUMPH  OF  BIGOTRY. 


(Night  in  a dark  forest  in  midwinter.) 

Bigotry  manifests  her  joy  for  having  successfully  disseminated 
arkness,  superstition  and  bigotry  throughout  the  world. 

BIGOTRY. 

In  deepest  darkness  let  all  men 
Be  buried  and  remain. 

My  evil  genius  wills  it.  Then 
I triumph  here  again. 

Casting  her  eyes  in  another  direction  she  exclaims : 

Roger  Williams,  behold ! He  who  ventured  to  prize 
Freedom  of  thought — hungry  and  cold  he  dies; 

Coiled  like  a worm  within  a hollow  tree, 

Has  earned  a life  of  abject  misery. 

Roger  Williams,  overcome  with  fatigue,  enters.  He  deplores 
having  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  midst  of  his  friends  for  daring 
to  advocate  his  own  convictions,  which  he  would  not  yield  even  if 
suffering  and  death  should  be  his  lot.  He  urges  that  the  intellect  of 
man  must  be  freed  from  fetters  of  darkness.  Williams  is  interrupted 
and  recognized  by  some  Narragansett  Indians,  who  offer  him  the 
hospitalities  of  their  homes.  Williams  joyfully  accepts,  and  follows 
them. 

Bigotry  advances  and  exclaims:  “Here,  Ann  Hutchinson, 
most  vile  of  her  sex,  who  has,  like  a man,  relieved  her  impious  mind, 
thinking  by  blasphemy  to  gain  renown.” 

Ann  Hutchinson  and  some  followers  now  appear. 

She  speaks  of  the  agony  she  has  suffered  for  opinion’s  sake.  She 
then  beholds 

A Vision  of  Roger  Williams  Founding  the  Providence 
Plantations,  and  by  his  gestures  he  invites  Ann  to  make  her  home 
in  his  community,  and  with  renewed  courage  she  and  her  followers 
resume  their  journey. 

Bigotry  now  continues : 

Here  come  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  ! Wretched  daughters 
of  a new  sect,  who  have  striven  to  break  the  strength  of  my  resistless 
power. 
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Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  followed  by  Quakeresses  and 
Quakers,  arrive  in  a tired,  haggard,  travel-worn  condition,  scarcely  able 
to  continue  their  journey.  All  kneel  and  fervently  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  deliverance,  yet  resolving  to  die  of  fatigue  and  hunger  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  opinions. 

Bigotry  beholds  their  agonies  with  joy. 

Then  is  seen 

A Vision  of  William  Penn  making  a treaty  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Inspired  by  the  sight  Austin  and  Fisher  become  so  animated 
that  they  arise  and  with  their  followers  at  once  depart. 

Bigotry  triumphantly  chants  : 

My  evil  genius  wills  it.  Then 
I triumph  here  again. 

Bigotry  is  about  to  follow  the  sufferers  when  she  is  intercepted 
by  Liberty. 

Duet. 

Liberty  : 

Most  Holy  Liberty  will  win, 

Thou  canst  not  match  her  might. 

Those  whom  thou  mockest,  for  the  truth 
Maintained  a steadfast  fight ; 

They  suffered  for  a glorious  cause, 

Men  will  applaud  the  right. 

Bigotry : 

My  boundless  power,  if  truly  great, 

Will  soon  of  right  be  felt. 

(End  of  Scene  3.) 
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Act  I — Scene  IV. 


LEXINGTON. 


Midnight  before  the  memorable  battle  of  April  19th,  1775.  A 
portion  of  the  town  reveals  Buckman’s  Tavern,  the  Meeting-House, 
the  home  of  Jonas  Clark,  and  the  historical  tree. 

Progress  and  Perseverance  (in  attire  of  minutemen),  reflecting 
upon  the  impending  Conflict. 

Perseverance  (dreamily):  Those  who  fight  for  right  need  have  no 
fear.  Faith  and  earnestness  will  surely  triumph. 

Progress  : Sacrifice  rewarded  by  freedom  will  cause  the  lantern 
of  knowledge  to  light  the  world. 

Paul  Revere,  on  horseback,  appears  and  is  stopped  and  challenged 
by  the  guard.  Revere  urges  that  he  be  admitted  to  the  house  of  Col. 
Monroe,  but  the  sentinel,  ignorant  of  him,  and  the  object  of  his  visit, 
refuses  to  let  him  pass,  and  advises  him  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  family 
in  the  house  have  retired. 

“ Noise  ” responds  Revere.  “ You’ll  soon  have  a noise  that  will 
disturb  you  all.  The  British  troops  are  on  the  march  and  will  soon  be 
among  you.” 

The  guard  now  lets  him  pass,  and  Paul  Revere  knocks  at  the 
door,  which  brings  Jonas  Clark  to  the  window,  when  Revere  hur- 
riedly demands  to  see  John  Hancock  immediately,  but  Hancock  has 
already  recognized  his  voice,  appears,  and  Revere  is  admitted  without 
delay. 

Lincoln,  on  horseback,  arrives  in  the  meantime  with  a communi- 
cation from  Gen.  Warren,  stating  that-  a large  body  of  the  King’s  sol- 
diers had  disembarked  and  had  orders  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord 
belonging  to  the  company. 

Drummers  beat  an  alarm,  which  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
guards  are  sent  in  various  directions  to  arouse  the  people,  while 
mounted  messengers  are  dispatched  on  the  road  which  had  been  trav- 
ersed by  Revere  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  troops. 

Hancock  and  Adams,  followed  by  Col.  Monroe  and  Revere, 
now  emerge  from  the  house.  They  advise  Hancock  to  seek  refuge 
at  Reed’s  home  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  but  Hancock  pro- 
tests that  it  shall  never  be  said  of  him  that  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
British,  but  his  country  demands  his  preservation,  and  being  destitute 
of  arms  he  yields  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends,  and  is  conducted  away 
by  Col.  Monroe,  accompanied  by  Adams. 

The  sound  of  Alarm  bells  now  fills  the  air,  and  Paul  Revere, 
mounted  on  his  trusty  steed,  sets  out  for  Concord. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON 


Meanwhile  the  Minutemen  crowd  in  and  form  ranks,  while 
Captain  Parker  commands  the  roll  to  be  called  and  every  man  to 
charge  his  gun. 

At  this  juncture  a messenger  on  foot  returns  with  the  report  that 
he  failed  to  learn  that  the  regulars  were  coming.  This  surprises 
everybody,  and  Captain  Parker  dismisses  his  men  with  the  injunction 
to  be  ready  to  answer  the  first  call  to  arms.  A number  of  the  Minute- 
men  disappear,  but  the  majority  adjourn  to  Buckman’s  Tavern. 

Pending  this,  Thaddeus  Bowman,  on  a foaming  horse  at  full  gal- 
lop, brings  positive  news  that  the  King’s  soldiers  are  approaching. 
Captain  Parker  instantly  orders  alarm  guns  to  be  fired  and  the  drums 
to  beat  to  arms,  while  Sergeant  William  Munroe  commands  the  men 
to  parade  in  double  ranks  opposite  the  meeting-house. 

The  British  troops  are  nearing,  and  Liberty,  with  a Pine-Tree 
flag  in  her  right  hand,  breathless,  but  animated,  arrives  ahead  of  the 
King’s  soldiers  to  warn  the  Americans  of  danger. 

She  apostrophizes  the  valiant  defenders  of  their  rights  thus : 

LIBERTY  : 

Behold,  the  dawn  of  liberty  arises  here  ! 

Courage,  men,  and  have  no  fear ! 

I watch  your  destiny ! 

Though  the  fight  be  long  and  hard, 

Ye  shall  win!  and  your  reward 

Praise  o’er  the  world  shall  be. 

Courage  ! Courage  ! should  this  prove  to-night  a field  of  blood, 

It  shall  be  known  in  all  after  times  as  a field  of  glory. 

King  George’s  soldiers,  led  by  Major  Pitcairn,  arrive,  and  seeing 
the  minutemen  ready  to  oppose  them,  he  shouts:  “Disperse,  ye  vil- 
lains! ye  rebels,  disperse!” 

The  minutemen  remain  immovable,  and  Pitcairn  orders  his 
soldiers  to  fire  a volley,  which  kills  and  wounds  a number  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  minutemen  return  the  British  fire,  and  at  the  command 
of  Captain  Parker  they  disperse.  The  British  now  advance,  and 
are  so  elated  by  their  success  that  they  discharge  their  guns  in  the  air, 
shouting  “Hooray,”  at  the  same  time  continue  their  march.  The 
victorious  British  are  now  seen  marching  through  a magnificent  stretch 
of  country  as  the  night  gradually  merges  into  day.  This  is  graphic- 
ally illustrated  by  a panorama  of  the  road  to  Concord.  At  noon 
they  are  seen  to  reach 
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(Scene  V.) 


CONCORD  BRIDGE , 

Which  is  guarded  by  American  soldiers  and  minutemen,  who  boldly 
face  the  advancing  enemy,  who  makes  a dash  to  capture  the  bridge. 
The  British  are  received  with  a volley  from  the  patriots,  and  two 
soldiers  fall  mortally  wounded.  A general  battle  ensues ; the  British 
are  driven  back,  and  the  victorious  Americans  are  left  in  triumphal 
possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  British  soldiers  retreat,  and'  with 
their  conquerors  form  an  inspiriting  group. 

This  scene  ends  with  a martial  tableau  and 

A Vision  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States. 


SECOND  PART. 

Act  I — Scene  VI. 


DEL  A WARE . 


American  side  of  the  river  on  the  memorable  night  of  December 
25,  1776. 

The  patriot  troops  are  conveyed  across  the  river,  and  amid  the 
packed  ice,  and  in  the  bitter  cold,  the  future  Father  of  his  Country, 

The  Immortal  Washington,  Crosses  the  Delaware. 

The  scene  now  presents  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware  where 
are  the 

Hessian  and  British  Encampments, 
with  town  of  Trenton  in  the  distance. 


Act  I — Scene  VII. 


THE  SURRENDER  AT  YORKTOWN. 


Here  are  assembled  Gens.  Washington  and  Lafayette  on 
horseback.  Gen.  Lincoln,  Gen.  Knox,  and  other  American  officers 
and  standard-bearers  at  the  head  of  their  respective  commands.  Gen. 
O’Hara  and  his  staff,  together  with  the  British  troops,  are  drawn  up 
in  line  on  the  center.  Gen.  Rochambeau  and  French  staff  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  French  contingent,  occupy  a prominent  position. 
Washington  motions  to  Gen.  O’Hara,  who  is  about  to  surrender  the 
garrison,  that  Gen.  Lincoln  is  the  officer  appointed  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  British  troops,  whereupon  the  British  General  bows 
and  delivers  to  him  his  sword. 

Act  I — Scene  VIII. 


GREAT  PEACE  ALLEGORY. 


Peace,  Progress,  Perseverance,  and  Prosperity  are  surrounded  by 
angels  pealing  the  bells  of  Liberty,  and  proclaiming  American  Inde- 
pendence to  the  world,  while  in  the  distance  is  seen  a beautiful 
Temple  of  Peace. 

Bigotry  appears  and  is  so  overcome  by  her  emotions  that  she 
falls  to  the  ground  helpless. 

Progress  and  Liberty  raise  her  up  gently. 

3i 


Trio. 


Progress  : 

Thou  here,  thou  in  this  land  ? 

Bigotry : 

By  genius’  light  driven 

From  Spain,  then  from  the  strand 

Of  sunny  France  I was  riven, 

And  felt  Germania’s  heavy  hand. 

From  Scotland,  where  I entered, 

I soon  was  forced  away. 

Now  all  my  hopes  are  centered 
On  this  new  land  to-day. 

Thus  I work  my  own  undoing, 

And  naught  remains  for  me 
With  reason  still  pursuing, 

But  to  languish  and  to  die. 

Trio . 

Progress  and  Liberty  : 

And  naught  remains  for  thee 
But  to  languish  and  to  die. 

Bigotry : 

And  naught  remains  for  me 
But  to  languish  and  to  die. 

Progress  and  Liberty: 

Light!  Light!  it  flames  from  despots’  gloom, 
It  marks  the  birth  of  Freedom’s  boom. 

Our  Washington  on  shore  and  sea 
Has  made  our  land  forever  free. 

Light ! Light ! upon  the  still  expectant  world, 
The  glorious  flag  of  Liberty  unfurled, 

Shines  like  a star,  reason  and  faith  unite, 

And  darkness  melts  in  this  blended  light. 

Trio. 

Light!  Light!  upon  the  still  expectant  world, 
The  glorious  flag  of  freedom  is  unfurled. 


THE  STROBHIDGE  LITHO.  CO.  CINCINNATI, 


Act  I — Scenk  IX. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  PEACE. 


A Grand  Allegorical  Vision  of  Beauty,  showing  the  result  of  Peace, 

Liberty,  and  Independence  as  represented  by  the  following  groups  : 

CHORUS  OF  PEACE. 

Liberty,  Independence,  Happiness,  Love,  Friendship,  Kindness 
and  Benevolence. 

Peace,  fair  goddess  with  white  wings, 

Fluttering  round  in  weary  part, 

New  life  and  brighter  hope  she  brings, 

And  fills  with  joy  the  fainting  heart. 

Upon  the  ground  once  stained  with  blood 
She  scatters  rain  of  lovely  flowers, 

And  hopes  of  love  and  brotherhood, 

To  while  away  the  happy  hours. 

PROGRESS. 

Surrounded  by  Commerce,  Industry,  Wealth,  Prosperity,  Agri- 
culture and  Navigation. 

The  arms  that  once  were  strong  in  strife, 

Now  bend  their  strength  to  nobler  toil. 

They  guide  the  course  of  earnest  life, 

And  cleave  the  stiff  and  stubborn  soil. 

Boldly  the  subtle  mind  arises 
To  vast  infinities  of  thought. 

But  earth  will  only  give  her  prizes 
Where  industry  to  work  is  brought. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Followed  by  Liberality,  Generosity,  Humanity,  Toleration  and 
Culture  and  Grace. 

As  in  the  balmy  air  of  morn 

Nature  exults  and  thrills  with  joy, 

So  grace  and  culture  now  adorn 
Man’s  life,  and  all  his  force  employ. 
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EDUCATION. 


Followed  by  Intellect,  Knowledge,  Reason,  Judgment, 
Strength  and  Action. 

Still  beauty  has  but  little  force, 

When  truth  may  not  exert  her  sway, 

And  thought  oft  wanders  from  the  course, 

If  knowledge  may  not  light  the  way. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Surrounded  by  Literature,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Poetry  and  Music. 

In  art  man  finds  relief  from  care, 

In  art  rest  for  the  weary  mind ; 

The  mighty  wings  of  art  can  bear 
To  very  heav’n  earth’s  human  kind. 

SCIENCE. 

In  Company  with  Perseverance,  Invention,  Astronomy,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mechanism. 

Deep  mysteries,  once  deemed  forbidden, 

The  daring  mind  of  man  reveals. 

He  brings  to  light  what  once  was  hidden, 

And  from  the  sun  his  glory  steals. 

ALL. 

Peace,  fair  goddess,  with  white  wings, 

New  life  and  brighter  gladness  brings. 

Here  follows 

THE  GREAT  BALLET  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

A Poetry  of  Motion  and  Harmony  of  Color. 
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(End  of  Act  i.) 


Act  II — Scene  I. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT.  (1807.) 


The  docks  of  New  York,  with  a view  of  New  Jersey,  and  Ful- 
ton’s steamboat,  “The  Clermont,”  at  anchor  in  the  distance.  Boys 
are  selling  caricatures  of  Fulton,  who  is  seen  in  front  of  a heated 
stove  with  a pair  of  bellows  blowing  the  fire. 

Another  caricature  depicts  the  paddle  wheels  broken  by  contact 
with  a large  fish,  and  yet  another  pictures  the  explosion  of  his  boat, 
with  Fulton  in  the  air,  with  a broken  wheel.  Vendors  of  all  kinds  are 
peddling  their  wares,  and  the  crowds  of  people  suggest  a holiday. 

Chorus  of  the  Incredulous. 

How  many,  haughty  in  their  strength, 

Have  been  destroyed  by  wave  and  wind ; 

He  who,  well  knowing,  treads  their  steps, 

Brave  though  he  be,  their  fate  will  find. 

Hot  brained  or  great,  but  mad  is  he, 

He  earns  not  fame  but  mockery. 

David  Baxter,  John  Bridle  and  two  boatmen  leave  in  a small 
boat  to  board  the  Clermont.  The  river  is  filled  with  little  craft,  many 
of  which  are  hired  by  people  anxious  to  see  Fulton  start  his  boat. 

Robert  Fulton  now  appears  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  is 
met  by  the  people  with  jeers  and  insults.  Some  of  the  people  bring 
him  letters  which  he  suspects  are  important,  and  which,  when  opened, 
reveal  broad  caricatures  of  the  impending  event. 

Progress  (aside  to  Fulton):  “ Despair  not,  for  thy  genius  shall 
annihilate  time  and  space.” 

Perseverance:  “Be  of  good  cheer;  thy  great  work  shall  give 
a double  life-period  for  man’s  usefulness.  Go  on  with  thy  labors, 
which  shall  enrich  and  glorify  all  future  ages.” 

Mr.  Barlow  now  greets  the  inventor,  and  uses  kindly  words  of 
encouragement,  to  which  Fulton  replies  that  he  will  succeed  or  die. 
A veiled  lady,  followed  by  Fulton’s  father,  now  comes  on,  and  she 
gives  hope  to  Fulton  by  telling  him  that  if  needed,  her  fortune  is  at 
his  disposal.  Fulton  embraces  his  wife  and  children  and  bids  them 
farewell.  After  this  he  boards  the  small  boat  which  has  returned  and 
is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  “ Clermont .” 
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Fulton,  David  Baxter,  Mr.  Barlow,  John  Bridle  and  other 
friends  of  Fulton,  are  seen  on  the  Clermont , while  the  people  are 
surging  in  all  directions  on  shore  for  a view,  and  ridiculing  Fulton’s 
hopes  of  success. 

Now  Fulton  gives  the  signal,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectators  the  Clermont  starts,  but  after  going  a short  distance  it  sud- 
denly stops,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  a majority  of  the  spectators. 

Progress  to  Perseverance:  “Let  them  jeer;  he  need  not 
falter.  Steam,  of  which  he  is  master,  will  yet  rule  the  world.” 

Perseverance:  “No  dreamer  he.  His  great  mind  will  yet 
make  the  ethereal  vapor  a power  supreme  over  mankind.” 

Much  confusion  and  excitement  is  visible  on  the  boat,  and  in  like 
manner  those  on  shore  are  greatly  agitated.  Mrs.  Fulton,  overcome 
with  disappointment,  has  fainted,  and  Fulton’s  father  motions  to 
attract  his  son’s  attention.  The  people  misunderstand  the  old  man’s 
motive  and  become  frantic,  and  almost  a panic  follows.  The  veiled 
lady,  overcome  by  her  emotions  at  Fulton’s  apparent  failure,  is  borne 
to  a neighboring  house.  After  much  agitation  and  excitement  on  the 
steamboat,  Fulton  returns  and  gives  another  signal  to  start. 

The  “Clermont”  starts  and  moves  majestically,  while  Fulton’s 
wife,  father  and  children  behold  the  steaming  wonder  with  delight 
from  an  elevated  point  of  view. 

Steam  Navigation  is  Now  a Triumph, 
and  the  scene  has  now  changed  to  joy  and  gladness. 

Chorus  of  Populace. 

May  the  fires  that  in  thy  bosom  burn, 

Be  symbol  of  the  love  of  men. 

Put  forth  brave  seamen  and  return, 

Union  and  peace  bring  us  again. 

(End  of  Scene  i.) 
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Act  II. — Scene  II. 


THE  PALACE  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  Magnificent  Modern  and  Somewhat  Fantastic 

Home  of  Progress. 

“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time.” 

— Longfellow. 

Progress  flanked  by  Liberty  and  Civilization,  followed  by  a 
splendid  suite,  appear,  and  aseend  a sumptuous  throne,  and  receive 
the  homage  of 

The  Early  Heroes  of  the  Century. 

Cortege  of  American  Genius, 

The  Pioneer  American  Locomotive. 

The  Great  Trio  of  American  Statesmen,  and 
The  Exaltation  of  the  American  Woman, 

And  others  appear  and  express  their  gratitude  to  Progress  for  what  she 
has  accomplished. 

The  Bondmen  of  the  South 

Approach  Progress,  and  plead  to  her  and  to  Civilization  and 
Liberty,  to  help  them  to  secure  their  freedom,  which  they  promise 
shall  be  obtained. 

BALLET  OF  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

Appears  in  graceful  and  characteristic  poses,  in  which  the  author  has 
illustrated  not  only  the  great  national  inventions,  but  also  the  costumes 
of  the  period  during  which  these  inventions  were  made  known  to  the 
world,  introducing 

Franklin’s  Lightning-Rod. 

Whitney’s  Cotton-Gin. 

Fulton’s  Steamboat. 

McCormick’s  Reaper. 

Hoe’s  Printing-Press. 

Morse’s  Electric  Telegraph. 

Howe’s  Sewing  Machine. 

Yost’s  Typewriter. 

Edison’s  Telephone. 

Phonograph. 

Incandescent  Electric  Light. 

These  are  succeeded  by  the  splendid  finale. 

Imposing  Grand  Ballabile. 

(End  of  Scene  2.) 
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Act  II — Scene  III. 


IN  THE  FAR  WEST.  (1848.) 


A Rocky  Mountain  pass  at  sunset. 

Lo,  I uncover  the  land  which  I hid  a long  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue  when  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

Emerson. 

Progress  and  Perseverance  clad  as  pioneers. 

Perseverance  emerges  from  the  hut  with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder, 
followed  by  Progress.  Perseverance  is  about  to  search  for  wood 
to  kindle  a fire.  When  about  to  start,  he  sees  pioneers  and  travelers 
approaching,  and  much  pleased,  he  calls  to  Progress  to  look  at 
the  newcomers.  She  shouts  with  joy  and  exclaims:  “Now  is  the 
time  for  the  development  of  the  great  West  of  America.” 

An  Old  Trapper  and  a Young  Adventurer,  both  mounted, 
are  hospitably  welcomed  by  Progress  and  Perseverance.  Both 
strangers  dismount,  and  while  the  Trapper  leads  off  both  horses  the 
young  man  remains  and  beckons  the  rest  of  their  party  to  advance. 

Perseverance  follows  the  Trapper,  and  a pioneer  mother  and 
her  children,  led  by  a colored  man,  now  appear. 

Progress  gives  them  a hearty  welcome,  and  assisted  by  the 
Young  Adventurer  she  brings  them  food  and  a bench  to  sit  upon. 
Meanwhile  a primitive  pioneer  wagon  is  bearing  bther  women  with  an 
old  driver,  and  a colored  man  leading  the  team. 

The  wagon  is  preceded  by  Liberty  and  Peace,  in  attire  of  early 
pioneers,  who  guide  it  and  indicate  to  its  driver  to  halt  at  this  point. 

The  travelers  have  descended  from  the  wagon. 

Perseverance  enters  hut  with  the  wood  and  makes  a fire  for 
their  guests,  while  the  women  rest  themselves. 

Perseverance  now  brings  a jar  of  wine,  while  the  miners  enjoy 
their  repast.  Much  mirth  is  created  by  the  colored  men  and  trappers 
who  are  among  the  travellers. 
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Pioneers’  Duet  and  Quintette. 

Prospecting  is  a jolly  life, 

That  should  not  bring  pain  or  strife. 

What  care  we  then  who  stays  at  home, 

Too  faint  hearted  in  wilds  to  roam. 

He  who  seeks  to  win  must  be 

Strong,  courageous,  bold  and  free. 

If  earnest  and  of  moral  worth, 

# He’ll  grasp  the  gold  in  mother  earth. 

Quintette. 

So  | j let’s  drink  a measure 

To  our  | Jov^-s  j an<=l  t0  pleasure. 

Here’s  a bumper  to  their  health, 

And  to  the  mine  that  yields  us  wealth. 

Darkness  is  gradually  approaching  and  Progress  and  Persever- 
ence  invite  the  travelers  to  rest  in  their  hut.  All  gratefully  accept 
and  enter  except  the  negroes  and  two  miners,  who  yet  are  quarreling. 
Finding  themselves  shut  out,  they  resolve  to  make  their  beds  on  the 
ground.  But  soon  Indians  surprise  them  and  A Grotesque  Battle 
between  them  follows. 

(End  of  Scene  3.) 
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Act  II — Scene  IV. 


A SOUTHERN  FOREST  BY  MOONLIGHT.  (1865.) 


A night  bivouac  of  Union  Soldiers  with  their  wounded  captain 
on  his  camp-bed.  One  soldier  is  dressing  his  wounds  while  another 
is  looking  after  his  comfort.  The  Captain  is  dictating  a letter,  which 
is  being  written  by  his  orderly. 

Perseverance  (attired  as  a Union  officer),  is  giving  directions  for 
the  care  of  his  wounded  comrade.  Arms  Are  Stacked. 

Sentinels  are  doing  guard  duty  while  the  remainder  of  the  soldiers 
are  encamped. 

Chorus  of  Union  Soldiers. 

The  knapsack  is  rest  for  the  weary  head. 

The  cloak  a covering,  the  earth  our  bed. 

But  dreams  of  happy  union  after  fight 
Beguile  the  heavy  hours  of  night. 

During  the  chorus  the  wounded  Captain  has  finished  dictating 
his  letter,  and  with  great  effort  affixes  his  signature  to  it,  and  holds  it 
in  his  grasp  as  he  falls  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted. 

Perseverance  now  motions  the  group  of  three  soldiers  to  retire. 

Lilian,  a planter’s  daughter,  now  appears,  and  passing  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  she  is  distressed  upon  seeing  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  man  she  loves.  Yet  she  hesitates  because  he  is  a Union 
soldier  and  an  enemy  in  arms,  but  her  heart  conquers,  and  with 
trembling  footsteps  she  draws  near  to  say  farewell  to  her  beloved. 
Seeing  the  letter  held  on  his  breast,  she  slowly  takes  it  from  his  hand, 
and  is  filled  with  joy  when  she  reads  of  the  writer’s  love  for  her.  At 
this  moment  the  wounded  Captain  moves,  which  startles  Lilian,  and 
she  quickly  hides  the  letter  in  her  bosom. 

Seeing  that  her  lover  is  again  calm,  Lilian  stoops  and  gently  kisses 
the  Captain’s  forehead.  He  awakens  and  reaches  for  water  in  a small 
canteen  near  his  cot  to  quench  his  burning  thirst,  but  it  is  beyond  his 
reach,  and  unseen,  Lilian  places  it  within  his  grasp.  He,  however, 
is  too  feeble  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  but  the  watchful  Lilian,  still  unseen, 
supports  his  hand. 
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The  wounded  man  now  opens  his  eyes  and  beholds  the  fair  white 
hand  which  has  aided  him,  and  drawing  it  toward  him,  recognizes 
Lilian,  who  blushingly  falls  into  his  loving  embrace.  She  now  un- 
binds the  bandage  on  his  wound  and  applies  to  it  some  liquid  from  a 
vial,  and  then  places  a few  drops  of  another  liquid  into  water  and  gives 
it  to  him  to  drink.  At  this  moment  a noise  is  heard  without  the  camp 
and  Lilian  hastily  hides  behind  a tree. 

Progress  now  appears,  and  while  watching  over  the  sleeping  hero, 
exclaims : 


Behold  the  heroes  of  inexorable  fate, 

Which  placed  dear  brothers  in  mortal  strife. 

Though  their  heart’s  conscience  bids  them 
To  forget  and  love,  to  love  and  forget. 

Sleep  peacefully,  your  quiet  dreams 
Will  dawn  on  victory  sublime, 

And  with  it  bring  redemption  to  weary  slaves, 

To  enjoy  the  rights  of  this  great  land — 

The  freest  of  all  nations.  Then,  to-morrow 
Gentle  Peace  shall  smile  upon  our  great  America. 

’Tis  the  will  of  Reason,  Justice  and  Humanity, 

Made  imperishable  by  the  immortal  Washington. 

Beating  Drums  and  Bugle  Call  to  Arms. 

Soldiers  arise  hurriedly  and  prepare  for  an  attack. 

The  wounded  Captain,  awakened  by  the  bugle  call,  is  surprised 
at  his  returning  strength,  and  although  yet  weak,  he  rejoins  his  soldiers. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  alarm  Lilian  escapes  from  her  hiding 
place,  but  is  soon  seen  by  a picket  who  fires  at  the  moving  object. 
This  arouses  the  soldiers,  who  rush  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  and 
soon  return  with  Lilian  as  their  prisoner,  uninjured,  and  she  is  placed 
under  guard. 

Drums  are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  Union  Army,  headed 
by  the  General  and  his  staff  on  horseback,  drum  and  fife  corps,  mili- 
tary band,  and  line  officers  march  in  singing 

A Patriotic  Chant. 

After  the  troops  have  halted  and  formed  into  groups  a soldier 
advances  and  reports  to  the  General  that  a suspected  female  spy  has 
been  captured,  and  he  commands  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  before 
him.  The  Captain,  with  his  arm  still  in  a sling,  has  dismounted,  and 
is  astonished  to  find  that  the  supposed  spy  is  Lilian.  The  General 
orders  her  to  be  searched,  but  the  Captain  interposes  and  explains 
that  Lilian  is  his  affianced,  and  that  like  a good  angel  she  came  to 
minister  to  his  wounds.  In  reply  to  the  General’s  inquiry  she  blush- 
ingly confirms  her  lover’s  statements. 

At  this  juncture  a mounted  orderly  hands  the  General  a dispatch 
announcing  that 
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The  War  Has  Ended. 


Upon  hearing  this  the  soldiers  become  enthusiastically  jubilant, 
and  indulge  in  Volleys  of  Hurrahs  ! 

Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  now  appear  in  fraternal  amity. 
Relatives  and  friends  arrive  and  Exuberant  Joy  Prevails. 

Amid  the  cheers  of  the  troops  President  Lincoln  appears.  The 
colored  people  press  around  him.  Some  of  them  kneel  and  gaze  at 
Lincoln  with  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude  for  having  given  them 
the 

Inestimable  Boon  of  Freedom. 

(End  of  Scene  4,  Act  2.) 
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Act  II — Scene  V. 


CITY  OF  CHICAGO .* 


A large  edifice  in  course  of  construction  illustrates  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  modern  engineering.  The  center  section  of  this  slowly 
disappears,  and  reveals  to  view 

Fort  Dearborn. 

Then  is  seen 

The  Great  Fire 

on  the  memorable  night  of  Oct.  nth,  1871,  followed  by  a vivid  repro- 
duction of  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  Garden  City. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a Vision  of  the  great 
Phcenix  City  of  America, 
the  capital  of  the  wealth-producing  west, 

Chicago  of  To-Day. 

After  which  the  spectators  behold  Scene  VI — a magnificent 
view  of 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 
where  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  congregate. 

Asia  and  Africa  are  here  represented  by  groups  of  her  numer- 
ous nationalities. 

Chorus  of  Asia. 

From  India  and  its  mountain  ranges, 

Whence  every  creed  its  birth  may  trace, 

Thy  voice  in  greetings  from  the  Ganges, 

Speaks  from  the  cradle  of  every  race. 

Africa  is  represented  by  groups  of  her  various  peoples. 

Chorus  of  Africa. 

From  Afric’s  vast  and  arid  land, 

We  hail  thy  triumph  and  renew 
Our  hope  in  thy  civilization  grand ! 

And  Freedom’s  blessings  grant  us  too. 

(End  Scene  6.) 

* The  History  of  Chicago  and  the  Administration  Building  from  designs  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Graham. 
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Act  II. — Scene  VII . 


TRIUMPH  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A Fanfare  of  Trumpets. 

European  Representatives  in  their  National  Costumes. 

CHORUS  OF  EUROPEAN  GROUPS. 

Great  Europe,  mighty  nurse  of  nations, 

Who  first  gave  true  embrace  to  thee ! 

Now  bows  to  thy  lofty,  fateful  station, 

And  shares  the  glories  of  the  free. 

Groups  of  Canada  and  the  Republics  of  South  America 

Now  appear,  followed  by 

Groups  representing  the 

States  and  Territories 

of 

The  American  Union. 


“America”  surrounded  by  Progress,  Liberty,  Invention  and 

The  Genius  of  Chicago 

Approaches  and  welcomes  them  all  to  an 

Allegory  of  the  Columbian  World’s  Fair  ! 

And  now  the  representatives  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  unani- 
mously yield  hearty  and  enthusiastic 

Homage  to  American  Genius. 


end  of  play. 
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